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Guida IUustrata del Museo Nazionale di Ancona. By Innocenze 
Dall' Osse. Ancona: Stabilimento Tipografico Cooperativo, 
1915. Cm. 22X16. Pp. hri+423. 54 plates and 270 figures 
in the text. Lire 8. 

Although this Guide appeared in 191 5, yet owing to its publication in 
war time it may not have been brought to the notice of scholars outside of 
Italy. Ancona is not one of the tourist's regular haunts, and hitherto students 
have felt slight inducement to make the journey thither. Now, however, 
the excellent arrangement of the museum, a careful guidebook, and a vast 
and comparatively little-worked fifeld. for investigation will amply reward any 
visitor. 

The Guide lacks one important essential, it has no index; furthermore, 
no measurements are given. One could also wish for a fuller bibliography 
and more constant comparison with the results of other finds. But the map 
of the ancient city is useful, and the numerous illustrations, even though 
blurred in some cases, give a more adequate idea of the objects than any 
amount of description. 

The author gives a brief risumi of the history of the region and comes to 
the conclusion that the ancient Picenum, inhabited by an indigenous people, 
was invaded in the Bronze Age by a pre-Hellenic stock from the Peloponnesus. 
This first group, he considers, were reinforced by successive waves of im- 
migrants who overran the territory, subdued the indigenes and became fused 
with them, thus forming a new people and civilization, the Piceni, properly 
so called. 

The Guide commences in the gallery on the ground floor with objects 
belonging to the Neolithic, Aeneolithic, and Bronze ages. Here are displayed 
the flint weapons and ceramics from different sites, material which provides 
exceptional opportunities for the chronological study of these early periods. 

Then follow the results of the excavations of numerous necropolises, thus 
affording a comprehensive view of all the finds from any given locality, and 
showing the development in civilization of those buried there. The first 
is the necropolis of Belmonte; this, after a long period of clandestine spolia- 
tions, was scientifically excavated by government officials who were rewarded 
by the discovery of more than three hundred tombs, almost all rich in 
material reaching over an extended period, and therefore important as 
illustrating customs and minor arts from the Iron Age onward. Quite aston- 
ishing are the necklaces of amber, the bronze pectorals, the earrings, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of more uncertain use. These tombs furnish 
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useful material for the study of fibulae, ranging from the great iron speci- 
mens, sometimes as much as 60 cm. in length, to the delicately wrought 
bronze examples inlaid with amber or ivory, often amounting to over a 
hundred in a single tomb, and in one case (p. 45) the body of the baby was 
covered from head to feet by a network of fibulae. However, the specialty 
of the Belmonte tombs, remarks the author, is the pendants — pendants of 
bronze, iron, amber, or ivory; pendants in the shape of discs, of shells, of 
animals, even of the human figure. Among the finest are a winged sphinx 
and a winged goddess with two attendant maidens in ivory (p. 68), and the 
amber group of the lion rending an antelope (p. 48). These amber pendants 
are ably treated by Carlo Albizzati in Rassegna d' Arte (Settembre-Ottobre, 
1919), where he cites the previous bibliography upon the subject, proves that 
the amber is from the Baltic and not from Southern Italy, as some writers 
have proposed, and discusses the interesting points in the representations 
and the artistic excellence of some of the finest pieces. 

There are various types of helmets, bronze greaves (one example with a 
repoussi relief of Herakles slaying the Nemean lion), and weapons of all 
sorts. Strangely enough, in the tomb of a woman (No. 44), besides the 
feminine ornaments one would naturally expect, were a lance, a mace, and a 
war chariot, which gave rise to the supposition that this intrepid lady herself 
led her followers to battle. Another war chariot was found in the grave of 
a warrior in the Malvatani group. 

Almost all these tombs contained vases of clay or bronze, the latter 
frequently embellished with appliqtti figures of men, horses, etc., culminat- 
ing in the splendid sixth-century vase from Amandola with its guardian lions 
and the supporting stand with virile but graceful lines. 

From the necropolis of Fermo come a fine crested bronze helmet, a large 
vase of the Villanova type, characteristic fringes of chains, and many fibulae 
a navicella. 

The Numana necropolis has furnished earrings hung with shells or minia- 
ture amphorae, a hundred different types of fibulae, some of them exceedingly 
complicated with pendant human figures, and the head of a warrior in cal- 
careous stone very roughly hewn. The inscribed stelae from Valmanente and 
Novilara are of interest to epigraphists. The amulets from Grottamare and 
Cupramarittima are good proofs of the derivation and early origin of modern 
amulets, as Professor Giuseppe Bellucci has shown in his remarkable col- 
lection of such instances in // Feticismo Primitiw in Italia (Perugia, 1907). 

An entirely different civilization is represented by the Gallic necropolises: 
these are distinguished from the preceding era by their characteristic weapons, 
visors, situlae with patterns beaten out in relief, and a rich collection of gold 
pendants, torques, diadems, and smaller ornaments. 

The Greek tomb found in the city itself merits attention because among 
vases of glass and clay was one of silver with the name of the owner "Zopion." 
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One of the greatest merits of the museum is the opportunity it affords 
for a study of Italic ceramics. Each excavation has produced an abundance 
of vases or fragments, of local manufacture or imported, ranging from rough 
handmade sherds of the Neolithic age, through the earliest incised and painted 
wares, the urns of the Pianello terramare, the local black ware, the imported 
painted fabrics from the Puglie, to the Kleinmeister and red-figured vases 
from the Belmonte and Filottrano necropolises. No study of the subject as 
a whole has yet been made, although there are articles in the Bollettino di 
Paleontologia Italiana and in the Notizie degli Scavi, an account of the earliest 
types in Eric Peet in The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily (Oxford, 
1909), etc. One of the most useful discussions is that of Mariani, Monu- 
menti Antichi dei Lincei (1901), in the description of the finds at Aufidena. 

It must not be forgotten that many of the finest objects from this region 
have now found a home in other museums; the bronze statuette of a boy 
with a pig on his shoulder (G. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes in 
the Metropolitan Museum, No. 63) ; the fine situla from Offida, British Museum, 
No. 650; the Idolino in Florence; the oinochoe with zones of animals in Karls- 
ruhe; the wreath of gold laurel leaves in the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican. 

Nevertheless, what still remains in its native region is sufficient to provide 
boundless interest and information and will astonish those who have not 
realized the richness and variety of the early civilization of Italy. 

E. Douglas Van Buren 
Rome 



Index Verborum Quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in Octavia Prae- 
texta reperiuntur. A Gvlielmo Abbott Oldfather, Arthvro 
Stanley Pease, Howardo Vernon Canter Confectus. 
Apud Universitatem Illinoiensem, MDCCCCXVUI. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 2-4. 
An entering Freshman once asked me, "Who wrote Ovid?" Somewhat 
similar is the question, debated for centuries, whether the ten tragedies were 
written "by Seneca or by another man of the same name." The compilers of 
this Index find their material "in Senecae fabulis necnon in Octavia prae- 
texta." In this they accept the conventional view, and in so doing they 
doubtless are quite safe; though the nonsenecanity of the Octavia never has 
been proved — 'nor disproved — conclusively, and probably never can be. 

Aside from its intrinsic importance, the special significance of this work 
lies in the evidence it gives of the growing interest in these remains of the 
Latin Tragedy. A quarter of a century ago little attention was given them; 



